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ABUSIR 


BY LUDWIG BORCHARD 
[Translated from the German by Prof. Karl Hau] 
EXCAVATIONS DURING THE WINTER OF IQOI-02 


N discussing our excavations in the ruins of Abusir, I shall proceed 
chronologically and begin with the temple of King Ne-woser-re. 

This temple, it seems to me, was not quite completed; the in- 
scriptions on each column give nothing but the name and title of the 
King, Ne-woser-re, with the addition, “beloved by the goddess of 
Lower Egypt,” or “beloved by the goddess of Upper Egypt,” accord- 
ing as to whether the column stands in the southern or in the northern 
half of the temple. This Egyptian habit of dividing each temple into a 
northern and a southern half and choosing the ornaments from the 2 
parts of the empire accordingly, greatly facilitates reconstruction, in- 
asmuch as each fragment found indicates by its inscription to which 
part it belongs. 

Around the portico of the temple we have on 3 sides small corri- 
dors. One of the walls has a very deep niche, the object of which we 
are still in doubt. Perhaps it was the receptacle for a very interesting 
monument, the fragments of which were discovered in the western 
part of the portico; namely, the enormous statue of a walking lion. 
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Parts of the back and hindquarters, the forelegs and the remarkably 
beautiful head are preserved. The sculptor must have been one of the 
masters of his time. 

From the southern corner of the niche a very narrow passage leads 
behind the main gate; if it belongs to the original plan of the temple 
and is not a later addition it must have been a secret access to the door- 
bars, which opened from the interior. An identical passage was dis- 
covered by Schweinfurth in the temple Qasr-es-Sara in the desert west 
of the Fayum. 

The main gate, to which this passage leads probably opened into 
the “holy of holies,” a comparatively narrow chamber, having a niche 
in the back wall. The decoration of the interior of this chamber cor- 
responds to that commonly found in kingly temples of the Old Empire; 
namely, an imitation of the facade of the King’s palace, as the old 
Egyptians used to produce them in the tombs of the King and other 
high dignitaries. 

In spite of this similarity we have interrogated “holy of holies” 
in our ground plan, for it is not unlikely that during further excava- 
tions we shall discover the real ‘holy of holies” in the middle of the 
pyramid on the east side, where it ought to be expected. But this 
irregularity may have been caused by conditions which we cannot now 
guess. It certainly seems prudent to be satisfied at present with a non 
liquet. 

The temple has several outlets. One, in the western corner leads 
into a narrow, open passage between temple and pyramid. Two other 
ones lead to the north into still unexplored territory. 

The walls of the temple show very artistic ornaments, mostly 
representing sacrifices for the dead King. The persons represented 
are not ordinary servants, as in private tombs, but dignitaries of the 
empire, occupying certain honorary offices in the temple. Their full 
names and titles are given, some of them already known to us through 
the tombs excavated by Mariette near Saqquara. 

Besides these reliefs, others were found showing the King in in- 
tercourse with gods. In many works on old Egyptian civilization we 
still read that the Egyptians of the Old Empire did not picture their 
gods. Here we have a great many representations of nearly all the 
gods of the Old Empire: Horus with the head of the sparrow-hawk, 
Sechmet with the lion-head, Anubis with the head of the jackal, and 
many gods and goddesses in human figure. 

Most beautiful is a relief found in the portico between the lion- 
niche and the gate of the “holy of holies.” It represents the King with 
apron and lion-tail, the insignia of his dignity, and with a head-gear of 
horns and feathers, sitting on a portable throne. On the socle 2 Nile- 
gods unite the coats of arms of Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt around 
the hierglyph “Union,” in order to designate that the King united 
both countries under his sceptre. The jackal-headed god Anubis 
marches toward the King offering him the sign of life in several copies. 
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Behind the King stands the goddess of Lower Egypt, embracing him, 
the relief having been found in the northern part of the temple. Below 
this 2 smaller columns of servants are represented forming a lane and 
bearing staffs. , 

Another relief was found near by, commonly appearing only in 
temples of the New Empire; it represents the King slaying with a 
club a number of his enemies, whom he has laid hold of by the hair. 
His head is surrounded by his tutelar deities. Numerous fragments 
of beautiful alabaster reliefs were lying about in the rubbish, which 
probably belonged to a magnificent sacrificial altar. 

The following may be said about the history of the temple: 

It was built, as all Egyptian buildings of that period, with the cus- 
tomary “perrons” of air-dry bricks, which took the place of our wooden 
scaffold; a small fragment of such a perron was found. The temple 
does not seem to have been quite completed. The columns, the lion, 
and several other things were not yet finished when the King died. 
How long the temple was in use and the King’s worship continued can- 
not be exactly determined. During the first period of the Middle Empire 
(about 2100 B. C.) the temple still had priests, whose tombs were 
found intact. But they were comparatively poor, so that Professor 
Ermana quite happily could compare them with the poor Shejchs, who 
are in charge of the decayed tombs of the Caliph, near Cairo. Also the 
temple itself must have been somewhat decayed at that time. At the 
time of the New Empire (about 1300 B. C.) there was hardly anything 
left of it. The wall stones were used in other buildings and on the 
ruins stood a few huts, in the rubbish of one of which we found a letter 
of that time written on papyrus. In several places we found graves of, 
poor people, whose bodies had been buried in a heterogeneous mass. 
Of the subsequent Greek and Arabic civilization there is no trace what- 
ever in the temple area. 

But the territory surrounding the temple intended as a cemetery 
for the high dignitaries of the empire offers traces of all periods of 
Egyptian civilization. Let us consider first the tombs of the Old Em- 
pire. Some of them we could only partly excavate this year on account 
of lack of time. These tombs are gigantic limestone mastabas arranged 
in rows along the street. In the middle of the street there lay one 
brick mastaba; this one, belonging, according to a long inscription, to 
an Onch-Weser-Kef, we have not yet investigated at all, except that 
we looked after the arrangement of the burial chambers. They were 
oval and rectangular, going from north to south. In one of the cham- 
bers the coffin was still intact; it contained nothing but the skeleton of 
the deceased and some remnants of linen. It cannot even be said with 
certainty that the deceased was embalmed. One important finding was 
made near the mastaba; namely, a family group in red granite, repre- 
senting the owner of the mastaba with his wife. The husband stands 
looking straight ahead, his wife, a little smaller, embracing him ten- 
derly. It is not one of the best works of that time. The sculptor was 
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inferior to those who created the reliefs and the lion in the temple; but 
that is quite natural. The best talent was, of course, engaged by the 
King. 

One mastaba we investigated thoroughly, that of Dyedy-em-onch; 
it contains in smaller proportions everything that is found in the pyra- 
mid of the King. To the plan of a pyramid belong: The tomb of the 
King, 7. e., the pyramid itself, rooms for worship, the temple with the 
statues of the deceased and supplemental pyramids for the members 
of the King’s family. The mastaba contains burial chambers for the 
owner and his family underground—above ground the chambers for 
worship, and connected with these, the statue rooms. . 

In one mastaba the rooms are rather small—3 for worship and 2 
for the statues, rather rudely built of limestone blocks. Judging from 
the relief fragments the former were the most elaborately ornamented. 
The western side of these rooms contains sham doors, before which 
the sacrifices were placed on an offering table. 

The underground burial rooms are accessible from the worship- 
chambers through small, covered passages. That of the husband has 
been completely destroyed by grave robbers hunting for gold and valu- 
ables; only the vessels in which the intestines were kept are preserved 
in fragments that are rather valuable as the oldest yet discovered. In 
the wife’s room the coffin is better preserved. 

Now we come to the tombs of the Middle Empire, some of which 
were excellently preserved and yielded valuable findings. First, we 
opened the family tomb of Jen-em-Jechwet, the governor of the temple. 
Through a small opening we saw 4 coffins in exactly the same position 
as they were put 4,000 years ago. Upon the coffins, boat models were 
placed, so that the deceased might have an easy journey into heaven; 
below, cups that once had contained water, vessels with sacrifices, small 
wooden statues of servants, etc. With the greatest expectation we 
pulled one coffin out and lifted the cover. There lay Jen-em-Jechwet 
in a more perfect state of preservation than we had even hoped. The 
mummy was wrapped in a long brown linen with a colored head 
mask. According to the fashion of the time the mask had small 
whiskers and a long imperial; the eyes were prolonged with paint. The 
wig has a blue coloring in imitation of lapislazuli, the Egyptian gods 
having lapislazuli hair. The mummy lies a little bit on the left side, 
just as the Egyptians sleep, with a pillow of the same kind as is to- 
day used in the Soudan. The eyes are directed to the East, toward 
the rising sun, and on that side of the coffin 2 big eyes are painted. 
Near the deceased lay 2 staffs and a little wooden figure representing 
himself. 

The 3 other mummies had suffered much from dampness, the con- 
struction of the coffins being very inferior. Jen-em-Jechwet’s coffin 
was transported without accident to Berlin. 

Near this family tomb we found a great many single ones, the 
best preserved of which belonged to the priest Herischef-hetep (‘the 
god is happy on his lake’’). 
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A beautiful, large coffin, about 18 cm. thick, filled the whole vault. 
After we had pulled out and opened it, it appeared that it contained a 
second and thinner one inside, in which lay the mummy admirably pre- 
served. The deceased must have been rather wealthy, judging from 
the appurtenances found in the tomb. Around the collar of his mask 
a necklace of faience pearls had been placed, while all the other mum- 
mies were content with a painted ornament. Both coffins, the inner 
and the outer one, were painted all over and covered with inscriptions 
in black italic types on a white background. A detailed discussion of 
all of them would be tantamount to a complete history of the civiliza- 
tion of the Midde Empire. On the headpiece we see above, under 
the inscription, ointment vessels in a frame tied up with leather ; below, 
a bed with lion-heads and lion-feet, upon it a pillow and a fly-trap, 
under it a handbasin and 2 bags, probably containing paint. Then 
comes a row of other bags with divers contents, a lamp, staffs and a 
hatchet. The footpiece shows, above, hand and foot ribbons, ties and 
cups; below lie 2 pairs of sandals, then a collection of carpenter tools 
—saws, drills, hatchets, chisels, adzes, and polishing-stones. After 
pulling the coffin out we were greatly surprised to find behind it all of 
the appurtenances that had been put in the grave of the deceased. 
First, a collection of ship models, as they are even now used on the 
Nile. Then a kitchen; one butcher is pictured cutting the throat of a 
calf, while another catches the blood in a vessel; the aprons of both 
are red. Nearby another one roasts a duck. Below the kitchen is the 
granary. Besides there are numerous statues of servants and vessels, 
and, strange enough, the same small models of carpenter tools. 

Another tomb I will just mention out of the many others belong- 
ing to the Middle Empire. It is that of Sat-Nofer, who bears the title 
“Mistress of the King.” But her tomb is extremely poor. There is 
nothing in it beside the coffin but a pillow, a bronze mirror without a 
handle, and a little stone, used for the purpose of rubbing the paint. 

During the New Empire the ruins of Abusir were used as mass- 
graves for poor people and these yielded no findings worth mention- 
ing. Very near the surface a well preserved wooden coffin in mummy 
form was found, which, according to the inscription, belonged to a 
certain Asiatic, called Abhem, the Son of Quert, who, in Egypt, had 
taken the name Hophra, from the well-known King of that name 
(about 580 B. C.). But when we tried to excavate the coffin, we found 
that under it lay a very poor mummy of a much later period. Probably 
a poor inhabitant of Busiris, who could not afford to buy a new coffin, 
had acquired this one second hand. We subsequently encountered the 
same phenomenon quite frequently. Some, who apparently were too 
poor to afford even this had themselves buried in clay pipes, and some 
corpses of children were simply placed in wine jars. 

One part of the cemetery, however, seems to have been reserved 
for the well-to-do people of Busiris; namely, the neighborhood of the 
tomb of Dyedy-em-onch. These well-to-do people were Greeks, and 
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this is quite natural. Already, prior to Alexander’s time, under the 
Persian rule, several Greek families had probably settled at Busiris, 
carrying on a small trade in very much the same way as the Greek 
Bakals (grocers) that to-day are found in almost every large Egyptian 
village. Like the latter, they soon accumulated comparative wealth 
and without absolutely forgetting their native customs, adopted many 
of the Egyptians, among’ these mummifying of the dead. Aside from 
the mummy itself, the coffins and the appurtenances are Greek. The 
latter probably even imported elegant attic vases, Greek leather 
sandals with ornaments that are absolutely un-Egyptian. The fact 
that similar coffins were found in Pirzus perhaps justifies the inference 
that even the coffins were imported. They are wooden and span- 
roofed, ornamented with pearl chains or painted in Greek designs. 
That these coffins were not intended for use in the desert sand may be 
inferred from the fact that the bottom has ventilation-holes and that 
the poor legs which supported them are always found sawed off. The 
mummies were placed on shavings—which is never the case with 
Egyptian mummies—and the appurtenances are distinctly Greek. 

In the midst of these Greek coffins lay a gigantic Egyptian mummy 
coffin, near which the most important find of this year was made. At 
the head of the coffin we found a small leather purse, some pieces of 
iron, and a papyrus roll, several cm. thick and 18, 5 cm. high. When 
opened it was I, 11m. long and showed 5 columns of Greek verse in 
antiquated characters. [We reproduce one column of this papyrus— 
that one in which the poet mentions his name—and leave the discus- 
sion of the papyrus to that eminent authority, Priory Counsellor Dr. 
V. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff.* ] ‘ 

Among the single finds may be mentioned several faience-chains 
with the names of Thutmosis III and Amenophis III, a colored glass 
bottle of the New Empire, a seal-cylinder of the Old Empire, fragment 
of ebony sculpture, the basis of a small statue of white faience with 
blue characters, etc. 

We began work on January 3 and on May I we returned to Cairo. 
In conclusion, I feel bound to express our thanks to the generous bene- 
factor of the German Oriental Society, who enabled us to carry on 


these excavations, and utter the hope that the same may be continued 
next year. 


EXCAVATIONS NEAR ABUSIR DURING WINTER OF I9Q02-03 


During the first year of our excavations near Abusir we had in- 
vestigated the temple of King Ne-woser-re (V Dynasty—about 2500 
B. C.) on the eastern side of his pyramid, the tombs of the dignitaries 
of his Empire, tombs of priests of the Middle Empire (about 2000 
B. C.) some later graves, and finally a part of a Greek cemetery of 
the second half of the [V Century B. C. Since none of these investiga- 





*The poem was written by Timotheos of Milet at the end of the IV Century B. C. and 
celebrates a Greek naval victory over the Persians. 
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tions had been completed during the first year, our work in the second 
year consisted first in the completion of these investigations and then 
in the opening of the pyramid itself, in which we could expect to find 
the tomb of King Ne-woser-re himself. 

The ground plan of the temple has been very exactly determined, 
and only very few points need now be accompanied by an interrogation. 

The two principal questions that had to be solved were, first, 
where the “holy of holies” lay, and second, what was the continuation 
of the temple to the north. Our expectations that the “holy of holies” 
must lie at the middle of the pyramid proved well founded. At that 
point we found the enormous foundation of a magnificent door and 
fragments of the same, with the name of the King in beautifully ex- 
ecuted green hieroglyphs. In the space between the pyramid and this 
door, behind which the deceased was thought to be, the sacrifices 
were offered. What the purpose of the chamber, which we first desig- 
nated as “holy of holies,’ has been, we do not know. From this room 
a passage to the north leads to a room with a column in the center ; 
opposite to the entrance stood a statute or an offering altar, of which 
only the foundation still exists. From this room one comes through 
a vestibule to the “holy of holies,” behind which there lies another 
room with the base of a statue and a larger one looking like a magazine. 
The temple only touches the pyramid with the “holy of holies;”’ the 
rest is separated from it by a narrow paved court, in which several 
small rooms seem to have lain, concerning the purpose of which we 
are absolutely ignorant. 

Generally, although we know the ground plan of the temple fairly 
well, the purpose of the different chambers is more or less of a mys- 
tery to us, for our information concerning this period is extremely 
vague. 

The temple was surrounded by a wall, which also included the 
pyramid and probably several other buildings, which we have not yet 
discovered. This wall is very well preserved on the eastern side and 
at the point where the eastern and the northern wall met, stood an 
imposing building, which, I trust, will be more fully investigated next 
year. Our most valuable finding at this place was a magnificent gar- 
goyle—a lion head. The lion seems to become the heraldic figure of 
the German Oriental Society. The lion of Babylon was followed by 
the granite-lion of Abusir last year, and now comes this basalt-lion. 
The execution is very fine in all details. A fragment of the left ear is 
missing, but, I trust, from the fragments found 3 years ago in Abu- 
gurab in the Sun-temple of King Ne-woser-re and from the gargoyles 
of the Ptomemzr and imperial times, our piece may be perfectly 
mended. 

On the south side of the upper part of the perron leading to the 
temple a tremendous terrace was discovered, which, with its white 
limestone, must have offered an imposing aspect from the Nile. That 
this terrace was built contemporaneously with the temple is proven by 
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the red stamps of the stones, which are the same as those of the latter. 
These stamps are just as important for fixing the date of Egyptian 
buildings as the stonecutter’s marks on medieval churches. Every 
King of the pyramid-period has his peculiar stamp; King Ne-woser-re 
has a circle surrounding a cross; his predecessor, King Nefer-er-ke-re, 
a quadrangle. | 

In the temple itself several new reliefs were found, the prettiest 
of which is a representation of the crocodile-hearted god Sobk of 
Crocodilopolis, Medinet el Fayum, the capital of the most fertile 
province of Egypt. 

The pyramid of the King had been opened in 1838 by 2 English- 
men, Perring and Vyse, but no thorough investigation had been made. 
After 41 days’ work they had abandoned the attempt to get in through 
the supposed entrance, but had discovered a hole, which had been 
made in former times by grave robbers. They advanced to the burial 
chamber, photographed it, but left without taking anything. 

We intended to proceed more systematically, although expecting 
to encounter great difficulties. We began our work in the center of 
the north side of the pyramid, where commonly the entrance is to be 
found, and first removed the rubbish, which was over 8 m. high. Then 
we reached the wall, which surrounded both temple and pyramid, after 
this the pavement before the pyramid, and finally the entrance—as far 
as it still existed. It was closed by a gigantic red granite block. The 
walls of the pyramid being in a very decayed condition, our work now 
became dangerous, and advanced slowly. ‘Five expert stonecutters 
worked assiduously, and it is truly remarkable that no accident oc- 
curred. But the construction of the pyramid became clearer to us 
every day, and if there is any Egyptologist who still opposes Lepsius’ 
original idea of the construction of the pyramids, as Perrot-Chipiez 
and Flinders Petrie have done, he will be converted by our excavations 
at the pyramid of King Ne-woser-re. 

Slowly we reached the point, which is marked “forced passage” 
in Perring’s report, and here the inburst took place on May 2. The 
whole part north of the “forced passage” came down and almost buried 
our head stonecutter. The rest of this season was fully occupied by 
the work of removing the ruins, and at the end of the season we had 
arrived at the same point as at the beginning of May. “Senne gaje, 
inschallah!’ ‘Next year, if God wills it!” remarked Abd’el Muchdi 
Qazim, our head stonecutter. 

Quite a number of large tombs of the Old Empire, the so-called 
mastabas, had not been investigated last year, and 2 of them we ex- 
cavated completely, one only partly. To the most important one we 
gave the name “Mastaba of the Princesses,” because it was intended 
for the daughters of the King. The rooms for worship lay in one row 
behind the east front of the tomb and the west wall of these rooms 
showed 4 false doors, so that we could expect to find 4 mummies. The 
first northern door, of which only the lower part was still preserved, 
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belonged to the princess of the blood, Nebti-cha-merer. It shows 4 
pictures of the princess with all her titles. She was “Priestess of 
Hathor in all her temples, etc.” The limestone coffin looked as white 
and new as if it had just come out of the workshop, the contents, 
“mafisch”—nothing. She had never been buried here. The explana- 
tion came a few days afterward. Dr. Moeller noticed that in the tomb 
of Shepses-ptah, which we used as dark-room, name and title of 
the owner coincided with that of our princess. Mrs. Shepses-ptah, 
nee Princess Bebti-cha-merer, had been buried in her husband’s tomb, 
and had never occupied the burial chamber intended for Miss Nebti- 
cha-merer. 

The same was the case with 2 of the other chambers in the mastaba 
of the Princesses. The second door bears the name and picture of 
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Princess Merit-jots, “her father’s favorite daughter,” but there is noth- 
ing behind it. The third one, also empty, does not even have a name 
on the door. 

On the fourth door, strange enough, we read, “The only friend, 
Kehotep.” The name “only friend” is a court title and corresponds to 
our “gentleman of the bed-chamber.” No one knows how this “gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber”’ came into the Mastaba of the Princesses; 
he must have been very close to the royal family. It is also very strange 
that in his burial chamber several stones bear the name of Shepses- 
ptah, the son-in-law of the King. We have to wait for later finds to 
get an explanation of this puzzle. 

The chamber had been ransacked by grave robbers, who had 
taken out the mummy and deprived it of the jewelry, but what they had 
left was quite sufficient for us. There were several small wooden 
offering tables with all the necessary vessels and cups of alabaster in 
all possible forms, small salve boxes for the 7 holy salves with the 
name of each, the 4 pitchers for the intestines, remnants of the vic- 
tims, magic tools for all kinds of ceremonies and finally, just as in the 
tombs of the Middle Empire, the models of numerous carpenter tools— 
saws, drills, chisels, adzes, etc. It may be that Kehotep, having had the 
same bad experiences with Egyptian carpenters, had, like ourselves, 
taken his own tools with him. 

In this place we made a rare and inexplicable find in the rubbish; 
namely, the head of a limestone statue smoothly worked off and not 
broken off. An analogous piece was found by de Morgan in 1894, in 
one of the tombs near Dashur, about an hour and a half south of 
Abusir. Perhaps there is some connection between this and the belief 
of the old Egyptians, so frequently encountered in their burial-chants, 
that the head of the deceased is cut off in Hades. 

So much on the Mastaba of the Princesses. The other tomb of 
the Old Empire, which we investigated, is situated in the corner of the 
temple; we have unfortunately not yet succedded in discovering the 
name of the occupant, because the sham door, where we naturally 
looked for it, was too badly preserved. The mastaba contained a sim- 
ple room for worship, the emptied statue-room, and a large burial 
chamber, with 2 columns. 

Until now we have found the following types of mastabas: 

(1) The Mastaba of Dyedy-em-onch, with burial-chambers ac- 
cessible from the rooms for worship through oblique passages. 

(2) The Mastaba, “without name,” with oblique entrance from 
outside, and 

(3) The Mastaba of the Princesses, with vertical passages from 
the roof of the tomb. 

The mastaba “without name” has also a second burial-chamber— 
that of the wife—accessible through a vertical passage from the roof. 
There is, therefore, no differerfce in point of time between these types. 

The contents of the mastaba “without name” were almost the 
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same as those of the Mastaba of Kehotep. I might mention a white 
face-mask of linen, probably the oldest of its kind. 

The third mastaba lies north of that “without name,” but since 
the investigation of that one is not yet completed I defer the discussion 
until next year. 

The excavation of the tombs of the Middle Empire was continued 
this year, and yielded similar results as last year. In one of them we 
found a fragment of the reliefs of the mastaba, which Dyedy-em-onch 
used, which gives us some clue as to the age of the former. The 
Mastaba of Dyedy-em-onch, which belongs to the V Dynasty (about 
2500 B. C.), must have been already in decay when these tombs were 
built. Everything found in the tombs of the Middle Empire is more 
or less badly preserved. A well-preserved piece was found in one of 
the coffins, viz., a small wooden statue of a walking man similar to the 
one found last year in the tomb of Jen-em-Jechwet. Face and breast 
of the figure are well executed; in the same coffin we found very in- 
teresting large faience pearls and a scarab, typical of the Middle 
Empire. 

Of the other tombs of this time we completely excavated one that 
was favorably situated in order to determine exactly the construction 
of that type. It has some resemblance to a modern Arabian grave, a 
similarity that explains itself by the same formation of the soil. It 
consists of an entrance-shaft with an adjoining chamber covered with 
a cylindrical vault of bricks. Those parts of the tomb that were sit- 
uated above the ground corresponding to the rooms for worship of the 
Old Empire were also constructed of brick, and, of course, disappeared 
long ago. 

These tombs of the Middle Empire also yielded some findings of 
interest for the medical profession. We found the skeleton of a dwarf, 
or at least what we thought was the skeleton of a dwarf, several more 
or less healed broken bones, etc. 

On the last day of our excavations last year we discovered under 
the decayed northern wall of the “‘janitor’s room” of the temple, a 
spacious room, covered with planks, which seemed to contain old corn. 
This year we investigated this “granary,” emptied it and poured the 
contents into bags. At the bottom we found the decayed wooden 
coffin of “the Keeper of the King’s seal,” “only friend,” and “head of 
a college of priests,” by the name of Merri, and another similarly poor 
cofin. We had not found granaries, as we expected, but tombs of the 
Middle Empire, where the appurtenances consisted in great quantities 
of grain. In Merri’s tomb a wooden grubbing axe had also been 
placed. The whole contents were transmitted to Prof. Schweinfurth, 
who will solve the question as to what sort of grain the old Egyptians 
used. 

During the New Empire (about 120 B. C.), as I have stated 
in my report of last year, the inhabitants of Abusir, who were buried 
in the ruins, were very poor. This year again we found a great number 
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of graves where the bodies were thrown in together, near the entrance 
of the pyramid and several scattered coffins of a later period (about 
600 B. C.). One wooden coffin of a certain Chet-hapi had been placed 
in a hole of the west wall of the Mastaba of the Princesses. The broad 
face was covered with thin leaf-gold, the hair painted blue, and over 
the breast a hieroglyphic inscription of 3 lines. The mummy itself 
showed the following colors: Dark blue and gold mixed with red; 
the head and face were covered with a finely modeled mask, which, un- 
fortunately, was slightly damaged when the coffin was opened. The 
amulets were arranged on the corpse as they appear in the accompany- 
ing figure. <All are executed in compressed linen stucco. Under the 
mask on the breast lies the necklace, below it the breast-plate—the 
goddess Nut, extending her wings to protect the deceased. Below Nut 
was a long inscription on gold. On the right and left sides the smaller 
amulets, the 4 sons of Osiris with their characteristic monkey, jackal, 
sparrow-hawk and human heads; below, the lamenting sisters of Osiris 
—Isis and Nephthys. But to my taste the best pieces are the sandals 
that lay under the feet of the mummy, with a simple blue surface and 
a golden seam. 

Our final task was to continue our excavations of the Greek ceme- 
tery, which had yielded the interesting colored wooden coffins and the 
Timotheos papyrus. This cemetery is by no means exhausted yet; we 
found on the western side 2 rows of coffins near the mastabas, one of 
which was untouched, while all coffins of the other one were half de- 
stroyed. 

The appurtenances were alabaster vessels and black clay cups for 
the paint and sponges for the exterior care of the body. Food was 
also abundantly provided—incredible quantities of almonds, nuts, 
raisins, dates, apples, bread, eggs, and pieces of meat in bowls. These 
things lay partly in the coffins and partly outside. For the long jour- 
ney a staff and strong shoes are added and to pay the passage in 
Charon’s boat in Hades an obolos is placed in the mouth of the de- 
ceased. In one case, we found an Athenian triobolon, a small silver 
coin worth a few cents. This find gives an excellent illustration of the 
economical difference between the Greek and Egyptian civilization. If 
the Egyptian wanted to make a boat trip in Hades he had to take the 
boat and the rowers with him in effigy; the Greek took his obolos with 
him, with which he paid for the services of Charon. 

In our report of last year we gave a description of these Greek 
cofins; we add a photograph of an opened coffin. The mummy lies 
on the back upon shavings, the head on a pillow, covered with a long 
linen, which is doubled over the face. A garland is placed on the hair. 
Near the feet are placed a pair of leather shoes, a leather purse, a loaf 
of bread, and 2 scrapers. Red ribbons are arranged irregularly over 
the body. 

About Io years ago a valuable find of old papyrus had been made 
at a place near Abusir in a brick temple, near the pyramid of Ne- 
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woser-re. We searched there and found several other documents re- 
lating to the management of the temple. 

In conclusion, I want to state that we began work on January 12 
and began with the opening of the pyramid on the 18 and with the 
mastabas on the 31; on February 15 we began excavations of the 
Greek cemetery. We finished work on April Io. 

On March 10 we received the visit of his imperial highness, the 
German Crown Prince, who manifested great interest in the excava- 
tions, and took many photos of the work. 








A LION HEAD, GARGOYLE 
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GEZER FOUNDATION DEPOSITS AND MODERN BELIEFS 


BY DR. GHOSN EL-HOWIE 


T IS a little over an hour’s ride south of the road which leads from 

Joppa to Jerusalem that the saddle-shaped mound known to the 

natives as Tell-el-Jezari is found. It lies east and west, and its 
western end is surmounted by a shrine of a modern cemetery and a 
mulberry garden. 

Over 30 years ago Tell-el-Jezari was identified beyond doubt with 
the city of Gezer, which a King of Egypt sacked and burned with fire, 
but which a son-in-law of his, King Solomon, rebuilt. [1 Kings IX; 
see also Joshua XVI, 10, XXI, 21; Judges I, 29; 1 Chr. VI, 67.] 

For sometime past the Palestine Exploration Fund, determined to 
question this mound and bring to light as many of its secrets as possi- 
ble. Accordingly, preliminaries having been settled and license secured 
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from the Ottoman Government, excavations began in 1902. Over 70 
native laborers at the cost of $500 a month were put to work and 
have been working practically ever since. 

It is now known that Gezer, in the days of Solomon, had already 
been familiar with sacking and burning. Four times before King 
Solomon’s time Gezer had been destroyed and as many times rebuilt 
and reinhabited (intervals of desolation of greater or lesser length 
being presupposed). 

The earliest race which inhabited the spot was pre-Semitic, lived 
in caves (natural or artificial) and cremated or burned the dead, about 
2,500 years B. C. 

These Troglodites were destroyed and succeeded by another race, 
and this succession is called the second occupation or the second city. 
This second succumbed to a third and the third to a fourth, and the top- 
most occupation is the seventh. 

In an intermediate layer or stratum, which the archeologist of 
our Society teaches us to call the fifth, a strange if not unique rite, con- 
nected with building foundations came to light and increased at once 
our knowledge and our ignorance. 

We know now that the people of those days deposited in the 
foundations of their dwellings jars, containing bodies of infants, lamps 
and bowls. These vessels moreover contain sand or fine earth, evi- 
dently brought from a particular spot at some distance from Gezer; 
this fact is now referred to in the Quarterly Statement, as the “lamp 
and bowl deposit.”’ 

The arrangement of these vessels varies in different foundations, 
and the Quarterly Statement has published various cuts to convey a 
more definite idea of them than could be done with words, but as to the 
meaning of this lamp and bowl deposit rite, ignorance still prevails. 
May it not be that present day practice in Hauran, East of Jordan, can 
throw a gleam of light upon this as yet dark problem. 

A Hauranee employed a neighbor of mine to build a house for 
him. The building was soon erected and soon after collapsed to the 
great loss of the proprietor. It was thought that the loser would 
fasten the blame on the builder and ascribe the fall of his house to bad 
workmanship and bad material. This he did not do, but ascribed the 
disaster to “Ain,” the “Eye.” 

This is one of a thousand instances arising from the belief, which 
existed in this country before Deuteronomy was written—namely, that 
some persons, men or women, are possessed of the power to injure and 
destroy by the mere looking with their eyes (even from a distance) at 
persons, animals, trees, houses and other objects. I have been assured 
by those who believe in the “eye” that the exercise of this hurtful power 
is not of necessity voluntary on the part of those who exercise it. Some 
of them cannot help it. If they look they hurt, whether they will or no, 
especially if they do not say audibly “s’mallah” (in the name of God). 

About 2 years ago, a child of ours became suddenly ill. A servant 
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and a neighbor in the kindness of their hearts ran to a professional 
descendant of the charmer [Deut. XVIII, 11], who lives in the neigh- 
borhood, and utterly unknown to us obtained a charmed bow! of water 
and sprinkled the child with it and I believe made her drink some of 
it, and it was some days later that Mrs. Howie suspected a strange 
odor in the house and then it came out that our kind but ignorant ser- 
vant had burned some substance in connection with the “rackwat,” in 
accordance with the direction of the charmer. 

A mule loaded with two heavy bags of wheat was being led by 
the owner up a road when suddenly the rope binding the bags to the 
mule broke, mule and load fell to the ground. The owner turned round 
and after a minute’s consideration learned that no harm had been done 
beyond the breaking of the rope, then with great emotion he kissed 
the ground and thanked God. Turning to me he said: ‘Do you see 
the ‘Ain’ (eve)? Had that villain hit the mule with his eve he would 
have killed it as surely and as quickly as he cut the rope.” 

Talking the matter over afterward, I found that the muleteer be- - 
lieved that the man whom he called the “villain” looked upon the load 
without saying “s’mallar,” but fortunately instead of hitting the mule 
and killing it, the rope was hit and cut. The rope, therefore, went, as 
it were, instead of the mule, or a ransom for it. The malignant power 
of the “Ain,” or eye, is more feared now than an army, for an army 
of invasion can be seen and known, while the eye may hit you unex- 
pectedly and without the possibility of your knowing the source of 
your injury. Hence, it is that cows, trees and children are provided 
with “kittab” (writings) fastened upon them to ward off, if possible, 
the invisible hit of the “eye.” 

The ancient inhabitants of Gezer, the Canaanites generally, the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, were tormented not less, but more than we 
are to-day by the suspicion of the presence of injurious eves and malig- 
nant spirits, etc. 

The Babylonian must have passed his life in perpetual terror of 
evil spirits and demons, and so we find addresses to every kind and sort 
of spirit to avert evil from the reciter. 

In the Kouyunjik Gallery of the British Museum there is a tablet 
which contains formulated prayers, invoking and against different 
evils, prominent among which is the evil of the “eye.” Ancient and 
modern Egyptians had and have the same views as the Babylonians 
and the Canaanites and hence the exhortation in Jeremiah: “Learn 
not the way of the heathen and be not dismayed at them, for the cus- 
toms of the people are vain. Be not afraid of them, for they cannot co 
evil, neither also is it in them to do good.” 

In the Soudan to-day, houses may be poinetd out in which no one 
would live because it is believed malignant spirits inhabit them and 
woud most likely do harm to human beings, who may occupy then). 
Against such “spiritual” danger as well as against instability of struc- 
ture, the ancient Canaanites doubtless provided by human and other 
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sacrifices, as is learned from the deposits now being found in house 
foundations in ancient Gezer. 

The modern inhabitants of Hauran sacrifice sheep or camels and 
sprinkle the blood upon the masonry which forms the entrance into the 
building, but it is more efficacious to carry the animal up to the roof of 
the newly finished house and sacrifice it there, so that the blood may 
run down the walls, the front wall especially, and this is done on every 
possible occasion to-day. 

The lamp and bowl deposits described in the Quarterly Statements 
of 1903, show plainly that the ancient Canaanites applied blood to the 
foundations of buildings, and it is not impossible, but they may have 
had a service resembling what is still practiced, viz: pouring the blood 
upon the building from the top for the purpose of protecting the struc- 
ture from the destructive power of the “Ain” (eye), and for dislodg- 
ing and banished the evil spirits, which peradvanture haunt the build- 
ing. 

Twice a year, on January 6 and on the 15 day after Easter, 
the houses of many Orientals are ceremoniously cleansed and conse- 
crated. In some parts of the country this service is repeated every 
month, in addition, and consists in the main of the priests sprinkling 
with virtuous or holy water every building which is owned and used by 
his co-religionists and parishioners. Is it reasonable to infer that the 
ancient customs of blood-sprinkling have been altered or toned down 
to sprinkling with water? Some such change for the better appears 
to be indicated by the lamp and bowl deposits or foundation rites in 
ancient Gezer, for in some cases these consisted of infants sacrificed 
and deposited in jars. (Ina single case one jar contained two infants. ) 
These bowls may have contained blood and in some cases grape juice. 
It is a probable supposition, therefore, that the rite in its later stages 
dispensed with the human and substituted animal blood and still later 
wine became sufficient. 

Foundation deposits apear to have been a characteristic of some 
ancient buildings in Egypt as well. In Daphnze (Kasr Bint-el-yetrudi, 
the palace of the Jew’s daughter) foundation deposits, bearing striking 
resemblances to those of Gezer, have been found. This place appears 
to have been an old fort on the Syrian frontier, guarding the road out 
of Egypt and here Psamtik settled part of his brazen men from the 
sea and built a great fortress and camp, the twin establishment to that 
of the rest of the Kreek mercenaries at Naukratis on the Lybian side. 
Beneath each corner of the fort was placed a set of plaques of various 
material, both metals and stones, with the name of Psamtik and at 
the southwest corner were also the bones of a sacrifice and other cere- 
monial deposits. 

At Tell Nebesheh, near the entrance to the edifice, lay the throne 
of a statue of Usertesen III, probably one of a pair by the door, and 
showing that a temple had existed as far back as the XII Dynasty. 
The foundation deposits in the corners they had to get out from be- 
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neath the water. They were plaques of metals and stones with the 
name of Aahmes Si-nit and pottery, showing that the temple had been 
built in the XX VI Dynasty. [Ten Years Digging in Egypt, p. 52 and 
65, R. S. S., London. ] 

Nevertheless, it is too much to hope for a uniform and harmonious 
explanation of such rites, for even if the generations which practiced 
them were appealed to to-day, it would still be impossible, I presume, 
to get from them entirely satisfactory reasons for all their practices in 
those days. It is a case in point that my wife and I have for Io years 
past been deeply interested observers and students of present day 
customs and rites, which are being observed by individuals, families 
and religious bodies with whom we are on intimate terms, and to whon: 
we have free access, and yet many customs remain unexplained to us. 

The facts are before us, plain and intelligible, but as to their origin 
or raison de’etre we either could hear nothing or anything consistent, 
but still we pursue our inquiry, and it may be that success in this line 
is nearer than we think. 
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THE BONE CAVE OF SAN CIRO, SICILY 
BY PROF. GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, D. D., LL. D. 
, AN HE records of comparatively recent geological changes in the 


vicinity of Palermo, Sicily, are of a most interesting nature, 
especially as they are doubtless contemporaneous with similar 
changes of level in other places in the world where man is known to 
have been in existence. Palermo is situated in a plain rising gradually 
from the sea to a height of 200 ft., where it is met by an abrupt pre- 
cipitous bluff of limestone, which rises from 2,000 to 3,000 ft., forming 
a most picturesque and interesting amphitheater, opening to the north 
upon the bay. At the base of this encircling precipice are found numer- 
ous caves, in which large masses of bones of recently extinct animals 
are found, with an occasional occurrence of human bones in some of 
the caverns. But the mouths of these caves are largely obstructed by 
coarse debris, which has fallen from the mountains and buried earlier 
bone-bearing deposits, which had accumulated outside. 
The most celebrated of these caverns is that of San Ciro, situated 
2 miles to the southeast of Palermo at the foot of Monte Grifone. Ac- 
cording to Prestwich: “This cave is 130 ft. long, 10 ft. wide at the 
entrance, 30 ft. wide in the center, and 21 ft. high, measured from 
the surface of the cave deposits. It is situated near the base of the 
escarpment, with grounds sloping from its entrance down to the church 
of San Ciro, a distance of 256 ft.” 
The cave was opened in 1830, and its contents were examined and 
described by Abbate D. Scina, Dr. Turnbull Christie, and Dr. Falconer, 
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BROAD PLAIN IN WHICH PALERMO IS SITUATED. VIEW FROM THE BONE 
CAVE, SICILY 


and many of the specimens preserved in the museum at Palermo. Ac- 
cording to Scina, the lower part of the cavern “was crammed with 
bones so fresh that they were cut into ornaments and polished, and that 
when burnt they gave out ammoniacal vapors. The quantity, how- 
ever, was so great that, when afterwards exploited for commercial 
purposes, 20 tons were shipped to Marseilles and England in the first 
six months, where it is said they were used for the manufacture of ani- 
mal charcoal for the sugar factories. * * * The bones were mostly 
those of ippopotami with a few only of deer, ox, and elephant.” A 

significant fact is that these bones belong to animals of all ages down 
' to the foetus, and none of them bore marks of having been gnawed, 
showing that they were not carried in by hyenas and slowly accumu- 
lated. 

As is well known, the hippopotamus has not been known in this 
region within historic times, being now limited to Central and South 
Africa. But the accumulation of bones in this cavern clearly shows 
that at a comparatively recent period, geologically speaking, great 
herds of hippopotami and elephants covered the plain on which Palermo 
stands, and everything indicates that they were driven into this cavern 
as a place of refuge. 

According to Prestwich, the progress of events was about as fol- 
lows: First, the land stood at a somewhat higher level than now, so 
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that the plain about Palermo extended out into the bay, thus enlarging 
the area over which these unwieldy animals could roam and procure the 
necessaries of life. Secondly, there followed a rather rapid subsidence 
of the land, so that the water encroached upon the feeding-ground of 
these animals until they were gradually driven into the plain within 
the encircling walls of the amphitheater, and finally to the very base 
of these precipitous walls, where their only place of refuge was the 
cave of San Ciro—nature thus having, so to speak, “corraled” them 
as savage hunters corral animals of similar size in many parts of the 




















MOUNT GRIFONE, SHOWING THE BONE CAVE OF SAN CIRO, SICILY 


earth. But the smaller animals, and very likely man, if he were there, 
had opportunity and ability to escape to the higher lands, so that their 
remains are not found in this particular locality. 

Finally, soon after the subsidence which drove the animals into 
this pocket occurred, there are many indications of a rather sudden rise 
of the land and restoration to its present level, accompanied with vio- 
lent earthquake shocks. Thus Professor Prestwich would account for 
the great amount of coarse debris which accumulated rapidly at the 
base of the precipice and closed up the mouth of the cave, hiding it 
until it was discovered 75 years ago. 

Altogether the record of recent geological changes in that region 
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furnished by this cavern is one of the most interesting that has ever 
heen studied, and is worthy of much more attention than has been given 
to it. Tourists in Southern Italy miss one of the most delightful ex- 
cursions if they fail to visit Palermo, and archzologists one of the most 
instructive object-lessons if they fail to make a pilgrimage to the 


cavern of San Ciro and.to study the remains from it preserved in the 
museum of the university. 


fob 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE GOD HER-SHEF:—The chief treasure-trove that Prof. 


Petrie has brought back from Ahnas is a pretty gold statuette of the 
god Her-shef. 


THREE HUNDRED STATUES FROM KARNAK:—At 
Karnak, M. Legrain discovered a cache containing nearly 300 statues 
of all periods from the time of the XII Dynasty to the Roman Era. 
Among them is a portrait of Amenemhat III with Hyksos features. 


WHITE MONASTERY NEAR SOBAG IN UPPER EGYPT: 
—This monastery was founded by St. Shanuda in the V Century, and 
its church was considered one of the largest in the world, and used as 
a substitute for Jerusalem by those who could not make the long pil- 
grimage to that city. Although its ruins are now neglected and dese- 
crated it shows that it was once the finest Christian building in Egypt. 
It was built early enough in the Christian Era so that ancient Egyptian 
forms appear in the architecture. At the height of its importance the 
monastery contained 4,000 monks and nuns, besides novices. What 
remains of the church to-day is a massive rectangular block of masonry 
120 by 240 ft. with walls 45 ft. high. The ruins are built over with 
crude brick houses constructed by the Coptic community, who make 
them their home. Part of the pavement is made of old Egyptian slabs 
of marble and granite bearing Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions.— 


From paper read before the Archaeological Institute of London by Mr. 
C. R. Peers. 


TRANSLATION OF NEW TELL-EL-AMARNA TABLETS: 
—Two new tablets of the Tell-el-Amarna series have been discovered 
in Egypt and translated by Father Scheil. The translation is as 
follows: 

“To the King of the land of Egypt, says Assur-uballat, King of 
Assyria, to thee, to thy house, to thy wife, to thy chariots and sol- 
diers, salutation. I have sent a messenger (envoy) to visit you and 
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your country. Things which aforetime my fathers never forwarded to 
you, see here. I send you a splendid chariot and pair of horses, and 
further an whina (some kind of carving, a small pillar or votive object) 
in pure lapis, as presents for you I forward. As to my messenger, re- 
ceive him well, let him come and return to me.” 

“To the King, my lord, says Yabi-Sarru, thy slave, seven and 
seven times at your feet I bow. What the King has ordered me, I have 
performed. Full of fear is all the land before the King’s soldiers. I 
have levied my troops; ships are at the disposition of the King’s sol- 
diers, and whosoever is a rebel, no house or hope” (of life) “‘is left 
in him. See I have safeguarded the position that the King my lord” 
(has confided to me). “The face of the King, my lord, be toward his 
servant, who is devoted to him.” 

The suggestion has been made that Yabi-Sarru signifies “Yahive 
is King.” [See Revue Biblique, 1904, p. 141. See, also, Palestine 
Exploration Fund, April, 1904, p. 180. ] 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE DAKOTAS: Mr. A. C. 
Farrell, of North Dakota, recently presented to the Department of 
Archeology of the American Museum of Natural History a number 
of shell-rings, which were discovered by him in the Turtle Mountains, 
about 6 miles west of Dunseith, Polette County, North Dakota. 

These shell-rings when discovered were found in a row around 
the neck of a skeleton, which was the western one of a group of three. 
The right arm of each skeleton Mr. Farrell found missing. The skele- 
tons were lying with the faces to the west and with their knees drawn 
up to the chests. These graves were found under a mound made of 
stone slabs, placed overlapping each other like shingles on a roof. 

The mound was located on the top of a prominent mountain or 
butte. This mountain had terraced sides. 

The skeletons were found below some 7 ft. of earth, on the natural 
soil, which had not been disturbed below them. 

This gift was particularly welcome since the museum’s collection 
from the Dakotas is small, occupying not over Io square ft. of space. 
It includes only specimens numbered 20-6641, 20-6872, 20.0-144, and 
T-22846 to T-22961, inclusive. 

Among the specimens from the Dakotas now in the museum are 
2 human jaw bones, chipped stone points, such as were used for spears, 
arrows, knives, and small scrapers, a grooved stone club-head, ham- 
mer pebbles, a grooved arrow-shaft straightener or smoother, bones 
and teeth of the buffalo, a bone chisel, sharp bone implements, some of 
which may be sun-dance skewers, a bone bead, a bone whistle or drink- 
ing tube, tips from antlers, a skin-scraper, or hoe made of antler, frag- 
ments of pottery, some of which are decorated with incised lines, and 
charred corncobs. This is very little from the Dakotas in proportion 
to the large collections which the museum possesses from some other 
regions. 
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In the Dakotas, there are hundreds of mounds, some effigy mounds 
and embankments, an effigy of a man, one of a serpent and one of a 
turtle, all outlined with boulders, some other figures similarly outlined, 
trails of boulders, lines of bones, tepee circles of stone, and pictured 
rocks, all of which should be studied, and many of them saved by en- 
closing them in public parks. Among the best known of these are the 
mounds and fortifications of the Mandans, north of Bismarck. 

The literature of Dakota archeology is not voluminous. Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas has published a report on the mounds of the region in 
the 12 Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, and 
has given a catalogue of the pre-historic works of the 2 States in a 
Bulletin of the same Bureau. In these 2 publications we are referred 
to practically all that has been written regarding the archeology of the 
Dakotas. The thing to do now is to summarize and index all that has 
been published and then to explore carefully the remaining works, at 
least as fast as road building, cultivation or other dangers threaten 
them. Of course, records, maps and photographs should be made of 
everything, where this has not already been done. 

It is hoped that Mr. Farrell can actively take up the preservation 
and study of the archzological remains of the Dakotas. 


Haran I. SMITH. 


DR. BAUM’S EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTHWEST :—On 
June 30, 1904, the Editor, Dr. Henry Mason Baum, left on an expedi- 
tion to the Southwest, where he will visit the ruins of Southern Colo- 
rado, Arizona, and New Mexico. The main object is to locate those 
ruins on Indian Reservations, which are specially in need of immediate 
protection from despoliation. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
has agreed to take immediate measures for the protection of such ruins 
on Indian Reservations as Dr. Baum shall recommend. Also the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands has agreed to reserve from entry such lands, 
on which important ruins are located, as he shall recommend, thus pro- 
tecting them until the necessary legislation is secured. Although there 
has been a generous response from men of means to further this work, 
yet the amount already subscribed is not sufficient to cover the cost of 
the expedition. Contributions if sent to the Treasurer of Records of 
the Past Exploration Society will be acknowledged and forwarded to 
Dr. Baum. 

In the autumn a printed list and other memoranda of the photo- 
graphs made will be sent to each contributor, from which he can select 
two photographs, 634x8%% inches, printed on 8x1o Cyko paper, for 
every dollar subscribed. There will also be a large number of pano- 
ramic views, 5X12 inches, printed on 7x14 paper, made by the Al-Vista 
camera, from which contributors will be allowed to make selections at 
the same rate. 

We think this is a fair proposition and trust it will meet with a 
prompt and.liberal response. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EXPENSES OF THE EXPEDITION TO THE 
SOUTHWEST 
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PRE-HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT OF ITALY :—The first 
traces of man in the peninsula date from the quaternary period. The 
islands and the western slopes of the Apennines were still untrodden, 
but in Umbria and Basilicata nomads armed with palolithic weapons 
of “Chellean” type hunted the elephant and the hippopotamus. Before 
the elephant had become extinct a second group of families had ap- 
peared, using a different type of stone implement (“the Mousterian’’), 
and living in caves—unlike their predecessors, who had no shelter 
from the sky. Their arrival coincides with the earliest settlement of 
western Italy and of Sicily. With such savages, whose level of culture 
may be aptly compared to that of the recently extinct Tasmanians, 
begins the history of Italy, and it is curious to note that down to the 
last days of the Roman republic palzolithic man maintained his ancient 
habits of living in the remote Veronese mountains. To immigration 
is ascribed the first great change implied in the sudden appearance of 
a neolithic civilization vastly superior to anything earlier. The new 
epoch is revealed by those remains of villages of circular huts, which 
dot the plains of Lombardy; the dwelling of a pastoral people, who also 
established themselves in the hills, where they lived in caves that some- 
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times served also for the burial of their dead. Whenever it was possi- 
ble, however, the people of the neolithic period, rather than content 
themselves, as they were sometimes obliged, with surface graves in the 
plain or cave-burial in the mountains, hewed elaborate tombs out of the 
solid rocks. In form these, which are the earliest sepulchres of Italy, 
resemble a narrow oven (1. ¢., their ground plan is identical with that 
of the contemporary house), and the entrance is furnished either by a 
sloping passage or by a round pit. The invariable rite is inhumation, 
the dead being laid in the “contracted” or “embryonic” posture. The 
construction of such graves shows how much can be achieved wit! 
quite primitive implements, for metal-working was still unknown, 
though tools and weapons were skillfully fashioned from stones, which 
seem in some cases to be foreign to the country. The superiority of the 
newcomers to the aboriginal inhabitants is shown, not only by their 
dexterous manufacture of polished stone implements, but also by their 
skill in pottery making. They did not, however, extirpate or entirely 
absorb their ruder neighbors, but continued here and there to main- 
tain an independent living. 

The 3 stage in the cultural evolution of Italy is signalized by 
the introduction of metal-working. This, like the last great change, 
must be attributed to an unchronicled immigration, which no doubt 
came from the East, and perhaps reached Italy across the sea. The 
introduction of the use of copper marks the close of the Neolithic Age, 
and the employment of stone implements does not cease abruptly; it is 
an eneolithic period which begins. The habits and customs of the 
preceding time were not immediately revolutionized, but a great im- 
petus was given to the arts and industries, in particular to the manu- 
facture of pottery and of weapons. At the same time commercial re- 
lations were opened with the other Mediterranean countries, and for- 
eign imports increased the luxury of life. The most important char- 
acteristic of the period is the development of funerary grottoes hewn 
out of the rock, and the construction (confined, however, to the Terra 
d’Otranto and to Corsica) of megalithic monuments, similar to those 
which are found all over western Europe. The significance of this 
development will be variously estimated according as the archzologist 
accepts or does not accept unreservedly the author’s opinion that “an 
artificial eneolithic grotto in Italy speaks the same language “as a 
dolman in Andalusia, Great Britain, or Drenthe.” (For the argu- 
ments in support of this view see Bullettino di paletnologia Italianna, 
anno VIII, p. 21.) If megalithic monuments and artificial grottoes 
are to be regarded as constituting a single species, the remainder of 
the theory follows quite logically. For such constructions are entirely 
absent from central Europe, while it is precisely in that part of the 
continent, viz., from Wurtemberg and Savoy to Bavaria and Austria, 
that lake-dwellings occur. The two phenomena then would be mutually 
exclusive, one civilization being characterized by the presence of Mega- 
lithic monuments, and another of quite different origin by that of 
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lake-dwellings. The latter would be the work of a fresh race, which 
came along the valley of the Danube tempted by the chain of lakes. 
They pushed like a wedge into the heart of Europe, but all around their 
predecessors remained undisturbed, so that at the present day we may 
observe the Megalithic monuments encircle the settlements of the in- 
vaders with a ring which winds from the Caucasus to the Atlantic. 
The Alps were no barrier to the lake-dwellers, who crossed into Lom- 
bardy and freely planted their cities there, especially about the Lake 
of Varese. Like the people amongst whom they settled their culture 
was eneolithic, but they showed their superiority in all arts and in- 
dustries with the exception of pottery making. Living in communities 
of a considerable size they kept large herds of cattle and cultivated 
flax and corn on an extensive scale. 

The earliest lake-dwellers did not penetrate as far south as the 
valley of the Po, and their progress eastward was abruptly checked by 
the arrival of a race which was to fashion the future destinies of Italy, 
the ancestors, in short, of the Romans. Ethnically these fresh in- 
vaders were of the same stock as other lake-dwellers, for their habits 
of life and their industries were substantially the same. Like them 
they lived in pile dwellings, but these they constructed not only in the 
lakes, but also on dry land, a circumstance to which we owe the preser- 
vation of their tombs, which reveal a new burial rite—namely, that 
of cremation. Their remains can be traced to the valley of the Danube; 
they imported the amber of the Baltic, and brought with them the 
secret of bronze working, though they had not wholly abandoned the 
use of stone implements. Though their immigration took place at the 
moment when the civilization of the East was at its zenith, it is not 
clear as yet whether they had any sort of relations with it; and not 
only is there no trace of any intercourse with further Asia, but there 
is little satisfactory evidence of connections with Asia Minor or the 
7Zgean. Arriving in Crotara, Moravia, and Lower Austria, their 
hordes spread out like a fan, one branch passing down to Bosnia, and 
another into Venetia, whence it spread into the territory of Mantua, 
Brescia, and Cremona. They next crossed the Po, invaded Emilia, 
and penetrated to the hills of Porretta. 

It was toward the close of the II Millenium B. C. that they left 
the valley of the Po, and, following the eastern slope of the Apennines, 
made their way through the Marches and the Ambruzzi as far south 
as Tarentum. This brought them into peaceful contact with the flour- 
ishing communities of Sicily, which they made no effort to conquer ; 
and admitted them to participation in the benefits of trade with the 
A gean. But space forbids a detailed account of the development of 
this splendid Bronze Age civilization, on which the greatness of Italy 
was reared. The student must turn to Signor Pigorini’s pages to read 
how the civilization of the terremare became the parent of mighty 
Rome, and how the construction of the pile dwellings determined the 
very walls and streets of the Eternal City. [See Man, London, March, 
1904. | 

















